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Editorial 


Lrprarigs in War have, alas, been too often the theme of this and other library magazines 
owing to the times in which men and women of middle age have had to live. To-day, even 
younger ones can see some reflection of the atmosphere, because they have been brought up 
in a pervading spirit of threats and preparations ; insomuch—and this is the tragedy of 
it—they ask “ What is the good of preparing for life in this world when we are likely to be 
bombed out of it at any moment?” There is much good, because, even if the ultimate 
tragedy came, England and the majority of us would survive ; and the world must go on. 
It is a descent from this perhaps grand attitude to the thought that less money may be available 
for libraries for the time being. We know that rates are rising in many places, owing to 
unemployment relief needs and A.R.P. demands, but there is the consolation that last year 
many new libraries were opened. It may be a result of the truth that never are libraries more 
needed than in hours of stress. 
* * * ES . * 

We are still somewhat uncertain about the place library workers are to take in the 
National Service plan. It would appear from the circulars emanating from Whitehall that 
the Government itself is by no means sure. Local authorities are told that in the event of an 
emergency many onerous duties would be placed upon them ; and an authority might find 
itself in difficulty if all its men were territorials, air-defence men and so on, who can be called 
to the Colours at almost no notice. Librarians can claim to be laymen in regard to the arts 
of offence and defence, but there are many duties in which local authorities would have to 
take part in which their training in method, indexing and organization would be of high 
value. Matters may become clearer, but old-time experience does not warrant too much 


he ype of that. 
* * * * * ~ 


In the conditions of the hour librarians naturally desire to know on what national 
service other than their own they should embark. The circular of the Ministry of Health 
suggests that men under twenty-five in local government service would not be excepted 
from military or other combatant duty in the event of war. For those over twenty-five it is 
suggested that they engage in national work only with the approval of the authorities after 
they have considered the fact that in war heavy new burdens may be laid upon such local 
authorities. In general, we may take it for granted that libraries would not cease to work 
in war, but that men of military age, if not required for other duties imposed on municipalities, 
would not be exempted. As we have formerly urged, however, the library has a part to play 
in war-time, and we should be careful, in volunteering for part-time national, as many most 
commendably will, not to impair our capacity to serve our libraries. 

* * . * « « 

We are told that it is not too early for those who wish to attend the L.A. Conference 
at Liverpool to book their accommodation. There are many hotels about Liverpool, but 
very few in the immediate vicinity of the conference hall; and it is probable that the great, 
indeed fascinating, capital of the Mersey will attraé a great assembly this year. 
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One of our contributors quotes from the New Fabian Research Board’s report on the 
London Public Library Service the suggestion that a colleétion of books, pictures, etc., 
dealing with Borough history should be easily accessible, but “ only thirteen of the Boroughs 
have such colleétions available to the public.” Our correspondent asks if this is so, and so 
far as our enquiries go, it is not ; every Borough has its local collection. If we are wrong in 
this, those which are without it must be so for some special reason, such as the proximity ot 
a larger, older library which covers their area ; because every librarian must know that one 
of the primary duties of a public library is to preserve its local literature. The whole Report 
is interesting as one more challenge to the London Library Service as it exists. We hope the 
discussion in our columns may be continued. 


. * * * * * 


One of the disadvantages of critics of libraries, even those who advocate them, is the 
want of power to see all round the question. What is forgotten is the catholicity of the 
service ; its reflection of the multi-minded constitution of the reading public of the great city. 
We quoted last month the opinion of a member of a library committee that the first function 
of the library was to cater for present public taste, however mediocre, and that in fiction 
especially. In the New Fabian report the real demand, however much the fiction library may 
be mentioned, is for the student. A community is made up of men and women who are 
mainly not students, but this does not mean that they want only popular books ; the average 
reader of non-fiction usually reads fiction as well. The placing of books in quality-compart- 
ments would, in our view, make for more culture for the cultured and more mediocrity for 


the mediocre. 
x * * x * * 


Salaries offered of late have been painful evidence of the need for further education of 


authorities on the value of librarianship. The aétion of West Ham in offering {500 as a 
commencing salary for the chief officer of one of the largest library systems near London 
is nothing less than an affront. Halifax is not much better in offering £450. If librarians 
were organized as they should be, no qualified candidate would be permitted to apply for 
either appointment. The salary at West Ham by the L.A. scale should be {1,045 and at 
Halifax £750. It would seem that some local authorities, who have underpaid their librarians 
badly even at their maximum payment, when a charge is made revert to the execrable 


minimum. 
« * * * * * 

West Ham has not yet appointed its librarian. It is to be hoped that the universal 
outcry against the meagreness of the salary offered will not have been without its persuasion 
with that important authority. It is really a pity that librarians can be attra¢ted to posts so 
grievously undervalued. They are no doubt influenced by the fact that they are librarians in 
smaller posts with lower salaries than that offered, and they hope with time to improve upon 
the position. What dignity, however, do they expect to receive from employers who are 
unwilling to pay fairly > We suggest that when an offered salary appears to be below the right 
figure would-be candidates should seek advice from the L.A., and also that the L.A. 
should be ready to give it. 


* * * * * * 


The publication of a new edition of Brown’s Subject Classification is not merely a matter 
of concern to the publishing house which puts forth THe Lisrary Wor pn; it is an event in 
librarianship of major importance. The scheme has now stood the test of service for over 
thirty-three years, and there can be no question that, so far as England is concerned, it is the 
highest product of the classificatory art. We write thus, because a new edition is now actually 
in the press, and our readers probably remember that in these pages various emendations and 
suggested additions to it have appeared. The work is in the hands of Mr. James D. Stewart, 
who worked with Brown upon its original making, knew his mind about its revision, and has 
himself worked the scheme ever since. He has had suggestions from many users. The result 
will be anticipated with much interest. 
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Selection of Current Imaginative Literature 


in Foreign Languages 
I.L—MORE ABOUT THE PROBLEM AND SOME AIDS TO BOOK SELECTION. 
By F. Seymour Smrrn, F.L.A. (Chief Librarian, Finchley Public Libraries). 

THE problem as stated by Mr. Coult is, briefly : How can the staff of small and medium-sized 
public libraries organize the work of book-selection in order that fully representative 
colleétions of books in foreign languages may be made available for the reading public ? 
Good colleé&tions of French, German, Spanish and Italian texts do exist in many libraries. 
These have usually been accumulated as the result of readers’ enquiries and suggestions and 
the knowledge and interest of some member of the libraries staff. 

If the staff includes among its personnel any members who take a lively interest in foreign 
literature and read books in a foreign language as regularly as they read English books, 
no librarian can do better than entrust to them the book selection for this seétion. A useful 
plan is to determine how much can be spent on foreign texts in each normal year and to 
allow the selected staff to spend up to that amount. This personal interest in the language and 
literature of a foreign country is worth encouraging, and nothing better can be done for the 
Staff than to keep that interest alive by the method mentioned above. It is a method which 
needs developing in other direétions. There are many talented and capable assistants whose 
ability is not made full use of, and who have to resign themselves to waiting for a chiefship 
(which may, alas, not materialise) before they are able to pull their full weight in the 
profession. 

In this article | have been asked to describe some of the printed aids to book seleétion 
of foreign texts. With a few exceptions, I can write of only those which I have used: there 
must be many others. Workers in the same field will be doing a useful service to all of us 
if they will write to the Editor giving information of any good bibliographies which I omit 
in ignorance. 

Before describing these bibliographies I should like to state that had there been sufficient 
time at the Folkestone Conference I should have been one of the many who wished to pour 
a little cold water on some of Mr. Wilks’ suggestions. While agreeing with him in his state- 
ment of the generalities conneéted with this problem I cannot agree that public librarians, 
should as a general policy of book selection, buy far in advance of the demand in this seétion 
of library stock. This, in effeét, was the basis of his plea. He stated that because, for example, 
the works of the famous Danish thinker, Kierkegaard, were not available in English, 
librarians should buy the Danish texts.* Now Kierkegaard is a difficult philosopher to grasp 
in translation. How many of our readers (a) can read Danish sufficiently well to tackle him 
in the original, and (d) are interested enough in mystical philosophy to wish to do so even 
if they could. Mr. Wilks might have replied: ‘“ You don’t know.” To which one can 
answer, “‘ Quite true, but we can make a pretty good guess.” 

Obviously it must be the assistants’ work to make contacts with most of the users of the 
foreign section and to build up the section in accordance with the knowledge gained. I would 
say nothing against an occasional shot in the dark where the four most widely known modern 
languages are concerned, but even here one has to exercise caution. For example, the recently 
completed Enciclopedia italiana may be the best illustrated work of its kind yet produced, but 
judging from the very small demand for Italian non-fiction in Finchley I do not think it should 
be purchased here. A good but little-known work in English can be popularised and brought 
to the attention of interested readers ; before attempting to do the same for a standard work 
in Italian one must be reasonably sure of the existence of a public for it. 

So much for preliminaries. To deal adequately with the bibliographical aids which 
are available would take more space than can be spared, for they are more numerous than 
speakers in the discussion at the Folkestone meeting stated. 





* More than eighty years after his death his works are now being translated. There were two 
issued in 1938, and the O.U.P. promise more for 1939 
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For French literature there exist two excellent pieces of work. A Glance at French Litera- 
ture, by N. Scarlyn Wilson, M.A. (obtainable from Librairie Hachette, London, for two 
shillings), in fifty pages sums up the main trends of French literature and gives a brief survey 
of the notable names from the Chansons de Geffes to Paul Claudel, Valéry and Obey. Within 
its superficial limits it is a useful and commendable essay. Then follows the bibliography. 
This is a classified list of more than 800 famous French books. The main arrangement is 
chronological by centuries, with a section for contemporaries, and then by form—poésie, 
romans, théatre, essais et critiques, histoire, mémoires, lettres et voyages. Every book listed 
is a classic or, in the case of the moderns, a well-known work which the well-read Frenchman 
would be acquainted with. Some idea of the care with which the work has been compiled 
may be obtained from glancing through the contemporary lists. Here will be found reminders 
of Jules Renard’s wise and witty Journal and his tender Poi/ de Carotte ; Colette’s amusing in 
discretions in print; Quint’s study of Proust; Courteline’s wicked satire on the French 
equivalent of “ Red Tape ” in local and state government (Messieurs /es Ronds-de-cuir) ; Pierre 
MacOrlan’s lowbrow thrillers (a French Edgar Wallace who could really write) and even 
Benda’s anguished L’Ordination, which many French readers have unjustly forgotten. Reading 
back through the centuries the assistant using this excellent piece of work as a_check-list 
will make sure of adding to stock the trenchant theatrical criticism of Sarcey (whose entire 
works must have by now been incorporated by weekly quotation in the journalism of James 
(gate), Sorel’s seminal work on the Revolution ; Fustel de Coulanges’ still unsuperseded 
Study of La Cité antique ; Henri Becque’s Les Corbeaux (it will be remembered that Arnold 
Bennett had the honour to place Becque temporarily out of print); and many another first 
class book. 

A more scholarly and complete work is the well-known Manue/ bibliographique of Gustave 
Lanson. The time range is 1500 to 1900. There are more than 20,000 entries here, so that 
for the small library no doubt the lesser Wilson will be preferred. I have no first-hand know- 
ledge of Hugo Thiéme’s bibliography of French authors, ranging in time from 1800 to 1930, 
but I am told this is something to be ashamed of. (My ignorance, that is, not the book). 

I do not know of anything comparable with these for Italian, but there is something 
helpful for this and other languages, or there was. It will be remembered that the late lamented 
firm of Mudie carried an enormous stock of foreign literature which was built up by public 


demand, on the advice of their own highly skilled staff, and from the recommendation of 


their foreign trade agents. It does not seem equally well known that the firm published in 
1927 a catalogue of this collection which ran to nearly 1,000 pages. It must be the best 
piece of work of its kind issued in this country by a commercial firm. The catalogue gives 
very well-compiled lists of the most popular (not always the best) books in French, German, 
Dano-Norwegian, Dutch-Flemish, Italian, Portuguese, Russian, Spanish and Swedish. Books 
in French and German which are suitable for family reading are asterisked, but it must not be 
assumed that those not so marked are all unsuitable. The entries under each language are 
in one alphabetical sequence of authors and titles, and sometimes under subjeéts and forms. 
In French, for example, there are lists under Romans (arranged by title), Voyages, Politique, 
Poémes et Poésie, and a detailed schedule of Petitot and Monmerque’s monumental colleétion 
of Mémoires relatifs a l’hiftoire de France in 130 volumes, arranged chronologically. The 
technical work of cataloguing has been done with some masterly inconsistency, but on the 
whole the volume was rightly considered by the firm as an indispensable work of reference 
to the reader of foreign literature. Those who do not possess the volume should write 
immediately to Messrs. Harrods, who have been known to part with it for three shillings and 
sixpence a copy. There may be a few copies left. 

It is of little use to order books from Spain nowadays. Of the last dozen we wanted, 
only five arrived and these took two months to reach us. How one keeps abreast of current 
literature from Italy I do not know. In Finchley we find that the few recommended from 
time to time in the Times Literary Supplement are suthcient for the demand. Sequana helps 
with its monthly list in French (Les Met/leurs Livres francais) and I suppose most libraries 
subscribe for the monthly selection. The standard of books selected is at least as high as our 
English Book Society’s choice. 
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In German, the list issued by the Anglo-German Academic Bureau is useful and the 
trade list issued by Messrs. Bailey Bros. and Swinfen (8-11, Paternoster Row, E.C.4) is reliable. 
Check lists of Italian and Spanish literature occasionally appear in the Library Journal. Refer- 
ence to the index of this publication will yield helpful material. 

Next year I hope the National Book Council may be persuaded to arrange to have a Stall 
at the Book Fair devoted to current foreign literature and will issue authoritative booklists. 

In the field of foreign specialized literature the publications of American learned societies 
and presses surpass in scope and authority anything yet issued in England. The outstanding 
achievements can only be mentioned here, but the interested librarian will no doubt be able 
to borrow all of the volumes listed through the National Central Library. It is hoped that the 
Library Association colleétion will also contain all of those mentioned. For Spanish-American 
there is the well-known series of ‘‘ ‘Tentative Bibliographies” issued by the Harvard Council, 
and published at extremely low prices by the Harvard University Press. The series includes 
such helpful aids as Torres-Rioseco’s Bibliografia de la novela mejicana, and many volumes of 
bibliographies of belles-lettres and poetry of Mexico, Ecuador, Brazil, Porto Rico, Cuba and 
Colombia. The Hispanic Society publish an annual bibliography of the best new books of 
Spain and Portugal. The same society have issued the best guide yet compiled to Portuguese 
literature (Aubrey Bell’s Portuguese Bibliography, O.U.P., tos. 6d.). Hanssler’s Handy Biblio- 
eraphical Guide to the Study of the Spanish Language and Literature, 1915, is almost the counterpart 
of Wilson’s French list described above. 

Specialists in German literature need the gigantic Goedeke and for later books the 
Jabresbericht iiber die wissenschaftlichen Erscheinungen auf den Gebiete der neueren deutschen Literatur. 

Those who require reliable guides to Flemish literature should buy Ridder and 
Timmermans’ -4nthologie des écrivains flamands contemporains (Paris: 35 frs.), as this scholarly 
compilation gives much bibliographical information. There is in addition a bibliography 
of modern Flemish literature (1893-1930) which is still in progress. 

Enough has been written to show that the problem, solely as a bibliographical problem, 
scarcely exists. What we need are more intensive and extensive language studies by assistants, 
with less insistence on the usual French and German, and a Library Association post diploma 
course in foreign literature. This, together with a travelling scholarship and one year’s 
residence in a foreign University for the best candidate in each year’s examination would do 
much to help us solve the real problem. If the Carnegie Trustees have not entirely finished 
helping us towards our goal, which to my mind should be the attainment by workers in the 
whole field of librarianship of a degree of education and scholarship justly entitling them to 
the status of a learned profession, then it would be difficult to find a more worthy objeé& than 
this. Here perhaps the School of Librarianship may help, for all of us must do our utmost 
to place on a satisfactory footing the scholarship scheme which was discussed at last year’s 
Conference. 


Foreign Literature in a Suburban Library 


By F. H. Resenriscn (Tottenham Public Libraries). 


INSTEAD of the one above | would have liked to use one of those comprehensive eighteenth 
century titles. Something like “ Some problems and difficulties encountered in the provision 
in one suburban public library of recreative reading for foreigners and students of foreign 
languages ; with some notes on the service provided and its successes and failures.” For 
| have no qualifications for dealing with the general question, and I am afraid that the state 
of affairs in our own library is not by any means completely satisfactory. When it was first 
suggested that I write this article I asked two people what they thought of our collection of 
German novels. One, a man, said emphatically, ‘‘ Lousy.” The other said, ‘ Small, of course, 
but quite a good representative selection.” The first was (and Still is !) a personal friend of 
mine, so perhaps he erred on the unflattering side ; the other was a German and possibly her 
politeness to a foreigner made her kind rather than strictly judicial. The truth probably lies 
between the two extremes, in which case the collection can be taken to be neither extremely 
bad nor very good. No doubt the same can be said of the French section, while other languages 
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are so poorly represented that | shall feel more comfortable in avoiding any further mention 
of them. In our defence | must say, though, that we are not deliberately negle&ting them ; 
it is only that with our very limited funds we are obliged to give first consideration to the 
languages most in demand. 

There are two main reasons for the shortcomings of the seleétions. We have had 
until very recently only a very small sprinkling of foreigners resident in the distriét, and the 
suburb being almost entirely a working class area the number of people who had the incentive 
of foreign travel to study and keep up languages was very small. There was a correspondingly 
small demand for foreign literature, and we would not have been justified in spending more 
than a very little time or money on it. Both of these conditions have changed comparatively 
recently ; foreign travel is no longer the privilege only of the well-to-do, and a number of 
German speaking people of all ages have recently come to the distri€t. Now that the demand 
is increasing the second difficulty has become prominent. 1, like Mr. Coult, have some 
knowledge of two languages (French and German in my case) and perhaps an equivalent 
knowledge of their literatures. My colleagues are similarly placed. We are, therefore, without 
the ability to read easily large numbers of reviews in other languages, even if the time necessary 
could be justified for what is, after all, only a small part of our work. However, we have 
had to make the best use we could of the time, money, and sources of information in English 
at our disposal. 

The original stocks were miscellaneous collections of standard authors (Nelson editions 
and so on) and a few sets of individual authors which had been presented. Not only were 
they limited almost entirely to classics (and it must be admitted that there is no more eagerness 
apparent to read foreign classics than English ones) but even here there we re serious omissions. 
Numbers were small, and the books were distributed among several libraries. We have, of 
course, an inter-branch loan system, and a union catalogue of foreign books was available in 
each library, but comparatively little use was made of these facilities. Regular readers seemed 
to exhaust very quickly the resources of their favourite Branch and then apparently not bother 
further. 

It was obviously necessary that we do something about improving the State of the stock 
and then about re-organising it. Funds still will not allow any heavy buying, but we are 
slowly filling the gaps in the basic stock of standard books, from such sources as literary 
histories, and also adding as many recent works as possible. This latter is more difficult, for 
the reason mentioned by Mr. Coult—the shortage of sources of information in English. 
We have used the L.A.R. lists, the ]mes Literary Supplement quarterly reviews and, what | 
have found a very useful periodical, Books Abroad, issued quarterly by the University of 
Oklahoma. This is wide in scope, covering many languages, and its notices frequently far 
from satisfactory, but it is definitely the best we have discovered. In addition we are hoping 
for useful results from another source which | will mention again later. We try to keep the 
choice of new books varied ; adventure and sea stories, humorous books, love stories and 
proletarian novels are included, and even the thriller is not entirely negleéted. (It is a little 
difficult in these days to get away from the German “ blood and soil” novel, but let that 
pass.) Not all English students of languages are learning with the object of reading for pure 
pleasure in great literature. Many of them have much more utilitarian obje¢ts—business, 
for example, or an interest in foreign affairs or travel. These, if past the elementary stage, 
can widen their vocabularies and improve their idiom by reading even second rate fiction, 
and to cater for such demands is a pertectly legitimate funétion of the library. In any case we 
supply books of this kind in English, so why not in other languages ¢ 

The maintenance of a very small colleétion at each library was not satisfactory, and we 
debated two alternatives—travelling colleétions, or centralisation. | have for some time 
past kept a card register of users of the foreign sections, and before making a decision the 
opinion of as many as possible of these was sought. The majority agreed that a centralised 
colleétion would be better in that the very much wider choice available would compensate 
for the disadvantage to Branch users of the journey to the Central Library, but there were a 
few living in the more outlying parts of the Borough who objected. We have explained to these 
the reasons for the change and we are also keeping in mind the possibility of starting travelling 
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colleétions if they still appear necessary at the end of a trial period. It is now some months 
since the books were transferred and there has only been one written complaint so far, but 
at the end of a year or so we shall get into touch again with their known users to see how 
far our present method is giving satisfaétion. We are not particularly proud of the present 
State of the colleétions, but our recent work on them has led to a greater increase in their use 
than would be accounted for by the influx of foreign residents and the spread of foreign travel 
alone ; in other words the general principle that the better the seleétion the greater pro- 
portionate use made of it applies just as much to foreign books as to other kinds of literature. 
\t the moment there are slightly over 600 separate titles in the French seétion, about 450 of 
them being fiction, and some 350 in the German, mostly fiction. We do not anticipate adding 
more than about 30 titles a year to each group. 

The card catalogues in each library are little used except by the staff. They are essential 

for finding out if the colleétion contains certain books, but few readers are likely to be patient 
enough to turn over card after card to see just what we have. We are, therefore, working on 
the production of catalogues in pamphlet form of French and German books, for free 
distribution to those interested or likely to be interested. The very limited appeal of such 
lists would not justify printing, so we are compromising with printed covers and cyclostyled 
contents. These are run off on quarto sheets and cut down to approximately 9 inches by 
7 inches, wire stitched and covered by our staff binder. They include grammars and text- 
books, histories of literature and similar books mainly in English, and a complete list of works 
in the languages concerned, divided only into two groups, general literature and fiétion. 
For the benefit of those readers who learn by comparing a good translation with the original, 
those books which we also have in English are marked with an asterisk. So far only the French 
list has been issued, and is in fairly good demand. The companion German list will be ready 
shortly. 
Because of the very limited number of copies we did not want to distribute the list to 
those readers who will take a sample of anything free, whether they are interested or not, and 
so we placed in each foreign book a duplicated slip inviting readers to ask for a copy. 
The names and addresses of the people to whom they are issued are being added to the 
register already referred to, and we hope to be able to send periodically to all these readers 
information of new additions. But besides being useful to present users of the foreign sections 
we hope that the distribution of the lists in other directions may help to increase the number 
of readers. Copies have been sent to the secondary schools and local polytechnic, as although 
cach of them has its own small collection ours being wider in scope and, generally, more 
modern, should be more attractive to young students. We do not expeé& a rush of enthusiastic 
readers as a result of these efforts, but even a small response will be worth the comparatively 
little work involved. 

Another of our activities in connection with foreign books has been the formation of 
French and German discussion circles. A number of readers had remarked on their difficulty 
in obtaining sufficient practice in speaking other languages, as most of them lack either the 
time or money (or both) to take advantage of our nearness to London and facilities such as 
the Linguists’ Club offers. So again we made use of our register and invited readers to a 
meeting to discuss the possibilities of local groups. Twenty-six people attended, and a few 
others who were unable to be present wrote expressing their interest and asking to be kept 
informed of developments. A great deal of enthusiasm was shown at the meeting and it 
was decided to form the two groups immediately, meeting once a week. The Libraries 
Committee agreed to provide free accommodation and have since arranged to hire a radio- 
gram for the use of these and similar groups. Consequently they need not incur any expense 
and membership can be quite free; in praétice, however, they have found it advisable to 
contribute a shilling per head to a joint fund to meet small incidental expenses such as postage. 
Frankly, we did not expect any great success from these circles ; so often such organisations 
Start with great enthusiasm which dies rather rapidly. Certainly membership rose quickly 
during the first few weeks and has fallen slightly since, but there is a solid nucleus of genuinely 
interested members which remains constant. Without undue optimism it seems quite possible 
that they will become a permanent part of the library’s activities. 
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As they have been in existence only a few months they are Still really in an experimental 
Stage. Proceedings are quite informal, and excessive seriousness is avoided. Each group is 
self-governing with a small committee which makes itself responsible for keeping them alive. 
Members give brief talks or read short stories, and spelling bees, general knowledge com- 
petitions, debates or similar items are arranged. The French group has paid a visit to a 
London cinema showing a French film, and both circles have been entertained by a local 
professional artiste who sang French and German songs and led in chorus singing. One- 
aét plays are now being considered by the French group. The standard of ability among the 
members ranges from the elementary to the natural speech of natives, the average Standard in 
the French group being rather higher than the German. For obvious reasons no formal 
teaching can be allowed, but naturally the more advanced ones give a great deal of help and 
advice to the others. The tendency ts for each meeting to fall into two parts, some activity 
in which all the members join being followed by a breaking up into small conversation groups, 
and vice versa. Incidentally, the groups translated for me the introductions to the catalogues 
already mentioned. 

As a result of the conversations between members a number of requests have been made 
for particular books to be added to stock, and we hope that these will increase. We have 
suggested that regular book discussion, based on foreign literary reviews would be useful 
both to them and to us. Nothing has yet been done about this, and we shall have to be careful 
not to leave the whole of the seleétion of books in their hands ; but J do not think it very 
likely that they will do more than recommend occasional books. Some of the members 
already read foreign journals and at least we can be fairly sure of not remaining entirely ignorant 
of important current literature. 

On re-reading what I have written | am uncomfortably conscious of having failed to 
contribute anything very helpful towards a solution of the whole problem. Our practice 
seems, in fact, with the possible exception of the language circles, to be so obvious a method 
of maintaining and exploiting a small foreign collection that I imagine it to be in the main 
the same as that of other libraries in distriéts similar to ours. I offer this contribution, there- 
fore, with great diffidence and endorse Mr. Coult’s plea for guidance. Perhaps this is another 
opportunity for some co-operation between libraries. 


Trade Catalogues 
By Haroup Jouuirre, F.L.A. (Leicester Public Libraries). 


\ PROMINENT section of the stock of the modern Commercial and Technical library is the 
trade catalogues colleétion, and it is a feature of the service which if wisely handled, can play 
an important part in the work of the department. Trade or manufacturers’ catalogues, as 
they are sometimes called, are very probably a development of the old museum and art gallery 
catalogue, and they may range in size from a single leaflet to a series of volumes comprising 
hundreds of pages. Usually, they are issued by a single firm who have adopted this particular 
method of publicity for their affairs, but occasionally we find a group or association of business 
houses sponsoring a series of catalogues, in order to describe their common produéts for the 
henefit of possible clients. In addition to ordinary catalogues, some concerns issue revisions 
in the form of a monthly or quarterly periodical known as a house organ or journal. The 
modern trade catalogue is usually a handsome production, particular attention being paid to 
layout, printing, and the quality of the paper and the illustrations. Often, firms adopt the 
loose-leaf method of binding, thus making it a simple matter to keep their publications 
up-to-date. 

Now it is obvious that such publications supplying as they do, first-hand information on 
most technical subjects, are of the greatest importance to commercial and technical librarians. 
On the commercial side they provide a fund of valuable information for the buyer and whole- 
saler, whilst from the technical point of view they are more important Still, for they serve as a 
really good supplement to the general stock. The biggest problem of the commercial and 
technical librarian is undoubtedly that of keeping his stock as nearly up-to-date as possible, 
and it is a well-known faét that the material in many text-books is obsolete by the time the 
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book is published. The provision of a good trade catalogues collection with its essential 
mobility, will go far towards solving some of the aspeéts of this problem. 

In order to explain a little more fully the usefulness of trade catalogues, it might be as 
well if some further explanation were to be given of the enormous range of subjeéts covered 
by them. Many useful publications are issued annually by the principal seed firms. Not only 
do these give the ordinary details one would expeét, but they also feature some very good 
illustrations, many of which are coloured. When the catalogues are withdrawn, a place for 
these can be found quite naturally in the illustrations collection. It is often rather difficult to 
obtain sufficient details of scientific and chemical apparatus in the normal text-books, but at 
least half a dozen important firms which specialise in such work sponsor catalogues readily 
providing such information. To take a different subject altogether—very few technical works 
dealing with textiles give good illustrations of the various machines used. Numerous manu- 
faéturers of such machinery, however, issue descriptive literature, and the many illustrations 
given are amongst the best of their kind. Much Statistical information, too, can be found in 
the average trade publication. This is especially so in the case of literature sponsored by 
societies and associations of firms and dealing with such subjeéts as coal, nickel, copper, etc. 
Indeed, information is to be found on praéttically every aspe& of technology through the 
medium of the manufacturer’s catalogue. 

There are various methods of forming a collection of trade catalogues. Local ones can 
usually be obtained through an announcement in the press or by application to the Chamber 
of Commerce. With regard to non-local publications, however, the problem is a little more 
difficult. Editors of some periodicals, particularly where the library is a subscriber, will 
occasionally print an announcement free of charge to the effect that such and such a library 
is collecting manufacturers’ catalogues. Secretaries of Chambers of Commerce will usually 
assist wherever possible and associations of firms will often approach their members on behalf 
of the library. The best method, however, is by individual approach to the manufaéturers. 
\ circular letter can be run off on the duplicator, and copies sent off to the more important 
firms in the different branches of industry which it is proposed to cover in the colleétion. 
The publications so obtained will thus form the basic stock, and subsequently constant 
watch should be kept for all new catalogues issued, and the gaps in the stock filled in by 
applying for those that are required. An important point to remember in the drafting of the 
circular letter is the necessity for reminding firms to place the library’s name on their mailing 
list, in order to ensure that the catalogues are kept up-to-date. Many periodicals contain lists 
ot catalogues as they are published, and it should prove quite simple for the librarian to scan 
such lists and mark off the ones suitable for inclusion in the stock. As an appendix to this 
paper, I have furnished a seleét list of appropriate periodicals. 

The administrative side of the business should be as simple and as straightforward as 
possible, if only for the reason that the publications number so many and appear in revised 
form so frequently. As they are received, due acknowledgment should be made to the donors 
(a card is quite sufficient and it is an aét of courtesy much appreciated), and then the catalogues 
should be put into stock as quickly as possible for obvious reasons. The question of whether 
the items should be classified and catalogued minutely or not is a somewhat thorny one, some 
authorities holding that such work should be reduced to a minimum, owing to the ephemeral 
nature of the, material. Obviously, something in the nature of a guide to them is needed. 
They should be classified according to the scheme in use in the library, and the amount of 
cataloguing to be done must then be decided upon according to local needs and the facilities 
available for such work. At the very least, however, mention should be made in the catalogue 
under the various subjeéts concerned that manufaéturers’ publications are available in addition 
to the ordinary stock of books and periodicals. If the classification is sound it will be found 
that such a method will serve very well. Now as to the housing of the colleétion, it is generally 
more convenient to split it up into two parts, namely, bound volumes and pamphlets. The 
former, many of which will need lettering (white ink is quite a good medium), can be shelved 
in separate presses apart from the main stock of books, whilst the latter can be filed either in 
pamphlet boxes, or better still, vertically. In order to avoid confusion with the general stock, 
it will be found preferable to have distinétive labels and index cards, and to add some such 
letters as T and TP to the classification numbers for bound volumes and pamphlets respectively. 
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Now, in conclusion, I must admit that I have dealt principally with the ordinary cata- 
logues issued and sponsored solely by a single business house, and ignored the others. I have 
done this for the reason that they are typical of all such catalogues, and more important still, 
because they are most common. There are others, however, which may or may not require 
different treatment, such as travel booklets which, although in a class of their own, are stri@ly 
speaking trade catalogues ; house journals which I mentioned earlier, and which would easily 
form the subjeét of a separate paper ; and thirdly, there are the group publications of which 
we see many varieties. Good examples of this latter type are the publications of the —— 
Development Association and the admirable little booklets issued by the British Rubber 
Publicity Association, formerly the Rubber Growers’ Association. Lastly, we have the 
foreign trade catalogues which are all too rare in this country. The provision of these, 
although of the utmost importance, is rather a big problem, and one not easily solved by other 
than the largest libraries. A start, however, might be made with catalogues appertaining to 
purely local industries. The obvious solution is the one propounded, I believe, by Mr. Jast, 
which entails the creation of a central clearing house for the whole country for this material. 
It is a matter which could well be handled by one of the government departments, and I feel 
sure that eventually, the value of such a scheme will become apparent. 

It has been said that the public library should not deal in any way with advertising matter, 
and often opposition is raised to the formation of a trade catalogues colleétion on these 
grounds. I do not propose to argue this point here, except to say that it is somewhat fatuous, 
as after all, every periodical we take contains advertising matter in some form or other. The 
faét remains, that trade publications of this kind can be of definite value to readers, they 
contain, often enough, vital information unobtainable elsewhere, and as such must find a 
place on our shelves. 

Following is a seleé& list of periodicals which contain notices of trade catalogues as they 
are issued. It is well to note that ordinary advertisements of firms contained in the technical 
press, often include a notice relating to the publication of catalogues. 

Advertiser’s Weekly ; Advertising World; Architeé& and Building News ; Architeéts’ 
Journal; British Printer; Cabinet Maker; Chemical Age; Colliery Guardian; Con- 
fectionery Journal; Contraét Journal; Display; Dyer; Eleétrical Review; Eleétrical 
Times ; Eleétrician; Engineer; Engineering ; Hardware Trade Journal; Hosiery Times ; 
Journal of Decorative Art ; Laundry Record ; Machinery ; Machinery Market ; Mechanical 
World ; Metallurgia; Motor; Nature; Railway Gazette ; Shelf Appeal ; Shoe and Leather 
News ; Shoe and Leather Record ; Silk and Rayon ; Textile Manufa@turer ; Textile Mercury ; 
Textile Recorder ; Times Trade and Engineering ; Wireless World, etc. 


On Joining the Library 
By S. H. Bartow, F.L.A. (Reference Library, Bolton). 

SOME years ago, while still a school-boy, I joined the local public library. On presenting my 
application form at the counter | was invited to choose a book. Bewildered, | looked at the 
rows of book-stacks and the thousands of books. Where should | begin to look for a book > 
Ignorant of classification, catalogues, and libraries, | had to wander aimlessly among the 
shelves, occasionally looking at a book, all the while bec »ming despondent and doubtful of 
finding what I wanted. Imagine the feelings of one who had never seen previously more than 
a hundred books together and having little acquaintance with books, when he was thrust 
into this wilderness. Later I discovered that there were notices on shelves and above eye level 
on the stacks which I did not understand, phrases like “ Fine Arts” or “ Useful Arts ” 
conveying no meaning. On looking about the library to find help, I saw a few assistants at the 
counter, seemingly too busy to be interrupted by trivial enquiries. Near the counter was a 
range of small drawers, which bore the legend ‘‘ Catalogue.” Like many readers | thought 
that it could only be used by the staff. There was no notice inviting readers to use it or 
explaining how to use it. Later | discovered that it was an author catalogue, and in conjunction 
with it was a number of long, narrow books containing slips, arranged by some obscure 
scheme which I never understood. Now | know that it must have been a classified sheaf 
catalogue. After half-an-hour’s aimless and fruitless wandering | chose a book in desperation, 
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only to return it unread the next day. However, after a year’s use of the library, I acquired a 
very hazy knowledge of the arrangement. But I never mastered that fearsome catalogue, nor 
did 1 know what the weird symbols on the book-backs denoted until I became a library 
assistant. 

This was my experience nine years ago in one public library. Despite the welter of talk 
about progress and personal service, the experience of thousands of new readers in most public 
libraries is Still the same as mine. We can all remember how confused we were during our first 
weeks as new assistants. A very large proportion of readers never get beyond that stage. The 
majority do not and cannot use a catalogue, and even seasoned members do not always know 
what decimal classification numbers mean, or have more than a hazy knowledge of the 
classification. Moreover, readers are usually shy of accosting busy counter assistants. They 
naturally think that librarianship only consists of charging and discharging books. There is 
small evidence of library science when new readers are allowed to wander helplessly round 
the library without being offered preliminary guidance. There is some truth in the belief held 
by many Continental librarians that the ordinary person is not capable of wisely selecting his 
own reading. Persons who are unaccustomed to books and libraries need guidance. When 
unrestricted access is permitted to a large stock, every user should be shown how to help 
himself. This is the most elementary personal service. 

Some libraries have attempted to ease the new reader’s difficulty by issuing introductory 
pamphlets and by giving library lessons to school-children. But in most libraries the reader is 
left to his own devices with the correét feeling that no one bothers whether he uses the place 
or not. The ideal practice would be to give each new reader a personal introduétion by a 
responsible assistant, It would be more effeétive than an introductory pamphlet. The reader 
should be greeted courteously, as if it were a pleasure to see a new member, and have explained 
what kind of books are stocked, how and why they are classified, the method of using the 
catalogue, the number of books which a reader may have, and other facilities. The aims of the 
public library, the faét that it exists for the benefit of every inhabitant of the town, and that 
the staff is always ready to help readers, should be impressed on the member. If he wants 
books on a particular subject, the assistant can demonstrate how that information is gained 
from the catalogue. Should the reader have no specific requirement he may be shown general 
book displays and given suitable book-lists. For fidtion-readers the introduétion may be less 
detailed and shorter, but as a minimum, it should be necessary to describe facilities, show where 
and how fiction is arranged, and indicate interesting book displays. To each person should be 
given a pamphlet describing the service more fully. Care must be taken not to overwhelm 
readers with too much help and explanation. 

This introduction will occupy about to minutes. The result will be that every reader will 
know how to use the library, and probably many hours of staff time will be saved by eliminating 
trivial enquiries. Moreover, a pleasant and welcoming personal reception on first entering the 
library will foster a sympathetic and friendly public opinion. Thus the public library may 
achieve a very enviable reputation for courtesy and helpfulness, leading to a greater under- 
Standing by the public of the value of their library and a realization that library work entails 
more than stamping book-labels. 


In the Wi/son Bulletin, February, 1939, there is an article by Philip O. Keeney, “ The 
Public Library : a people’s university ?”’ which merits the attention of readers for its own 
interest, apart from the fact that it gives the views of a librarian who because of “ his liberal 
tendencies ” was removed from the librarianship of Montana University, and whose case is 
now before the Montana Supreme Court. An intriguing suggestion he makes is that members 
of a library Staff should elect their own heads “‘ in the interests of greater democracy.” The 
suggestion is so novel to us in the land which is the mother of democracy that it is almost 
funny. There is one statement of Mr. Keeney’s which should be correéted, especially as he 
bases some argument upon it. Carlyle did not say “a public library is a people’s university.” 
There were no public libraries in our sense when he wrote “ The true university of these days 
is a colle&tion of books”... which is not the same thing. It would be well if this were 
remembered by all of us, for Mr. Keeney is by no means alone in his misquotation, 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ZENODOTUS, 
A REAL ProBLEM APPROACHED. 


Now and then a man with high organizing ability and some vision, like yourself, or a 
body of men with these qualities, arises to lift us out of our discussion of details and our 
squabbles over points of practice, to the tackling of a large problem. Of this calibre is the 
new study of London library service which has been put forward by the New Fabian Research 
Bureau Quarterly (No. 19, August, 1938). Coming from such a quarter, and at such a time, it 
will not cut much ice in all probability, but it is the work of men who have given some thought 
to the problem and so merits careful attention. But before I sit on that, I recall the previous 
attempts to get some order into this problem of London. Twenty-eight separate authorities 
in one urban area do seem rather an anomaly, but then, anomalies are of the very essence of 
our people. Logically, as Frank Pacy showed in 1927 in his minority addition to the Kenyon 
Committee’s Report, these libraries should come under a central authority : he preferred the 
London County Council. The storm of protest that broke about his unrepentant head you 
and I remember well. It was not a new suggestion. 


Forty YEARS AGo 


—or, to be precise, in 1901, Lawrence Inkster intrigued London by suggesting that readers’ 
tickets should be interchangeable in all the libraries there. The suggestion appeared in THE 
Lrsrary Wor p, July, 1901, you will recolleé&, because both you and I were not so far from 
London then as we are now. This was hailed as pratticable, desirable and good, by some of 
the librarians, but the distinguished Herbert Jones of Kensington remarked that he “ did 
not see his way to discuss ” the proposal ; Frowde of Bermondsey wanted it shelved until 
all had adopted the A&s. J. W. Seymour of Kilburn called it “ a proposed go-where-you-like 
ticket,” continuing, “ I consider the idea (sic) is uncalled for and quite unnecessary.” He is 
specially interesting as showing that complete blindness to the reciprocal value of co-operation 
we have since proved ; thus, ‘“‘ How many readers will care to travel from Mile End to Dulwich 
or vice-versa for a book that is in one library and not in the other ? Even granted that a few 
persons might travel from library to library in pursuit of certain books, probably novels, 
[ contend that, if a novel, it would naturally only be for the ‘ popular ones,’ and, in that case, 
most libraries are hard put to meet the demands of their own resident ratepayers,” and so on. 
It never occurred, it seems, to Librarian Seymour, that his resident ratepayers would in their 
turn have the use of other libraries! Then, the evergreen which still flourishes, from 
C. F. Tweney of Putney, “ The advantage, if any, would always be on the side of the smaller 
or poorer parishes. For instance, Chelsea or Westminster inhabitants would never be likely to 
go to Fulham to borrow books ; but the contrary might happen.” Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la 
méme chose. And nothing came of it all, although London librarians have always lent books 
to each other for over thirty years. 


McKriiop’s SCHEME. 


Pacy’s advocacy of the L.C.C. was anticipated, twenty years before, by J. McKillop, 
whom you will remember as the vigorous, genial, one-armed librarian and secretary of the 
London School of Economics. ‘ London,” he roundly declared, “is not a unit; it is 
twenty-eight independent units without a semblance of federation, and it would impose an 
insupportable financial burden on the ratepayers if every one of the twenty-eight boroughs 
were to attempt to supply, through the public libraries, the books required by advanced 
Students in science, technology, history, literature, art and other domains of study which can 
be pursued in London.” In those days the expenditure on libraries in London averaged 
£3,000 per borough. Think on this figure again, Zenodotus, in relation to the “ insupportable 
burden.” The best way would be to co-ordinate the libraries under one management ; but, 
he admits, this “ is impossible at present of realization” ; the resistance of the twenty-eight 
boroughs would make the scheme impossible. He therefore suggested that the L,C.C, 
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Scope of the Work. 


[he study of the origin and growth of the film is not only interesting but fascinating. Its 
early conception shows many crudities, and the projectors themselves, now housed in preserva 
tion, demonstrate the wonderu! progress evolved by the brain of man after many hopeless 
failures and lavish expenditure, in some cases, the life-savings of the inventors who died in 
penury. This subject is the study by the author from the first inception of the film carried on 
through many years of investigation both from the standpoint of education, amusement, and 
its many complicated technicalities. It is a book for the lay mind as well as the expert, produced 


for general understanding. It is a work of guidance and criticism, and, in most respects, severely 

practical. Every university, college, school, public, private, and county libraries and all Education 

\uthorities will find it an invaluable addition to any works they may have upon this subject 
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Education Committee should establish what was in effeét a “ National Central Library ” for 
London. The discussion on the question brought Inkster again into the field, pleading for a 
central authority—‘ a dozen large buildings, each with a stock of 100,000 volumes and up- 
wards, and situated in positions as carefully seleéted as the books on the shelves, would 
much better meet the needs of London than the present fifty-eight reference departments 
existing with an average Stock of 4,335 volumes.” Earlier, you may also recall, Sidney Webb 
wanted each London library to specialize in a subjeé, and to co-operate. Nothing seemed to 
come of tha/ scheme. In 1911 the President of the L.A.A. (Mr. Sayers) came out with the 
suggestion that all former suggestions seemed to embody a new authority with controlling 
powers, and as that would create trouble and in any case take time, could not a committee 
of London chairman and librarians be formed to co-ordinate the libraries on a voluntary 
basis ? It took many years, the incidence of a great war, and the financial energizing from the 
Carnegie U.K. Trust, to bring about some semblance even of that voluntary organization. 
We now have the Union Catalogue of Reference Libraries with its Committee, and we have 
a few libraries here and there with interchange of tickets, and.of course the libraries have 
improved immensely ; sur there is no complete lending library co-operation and the earliest 
criticisms | have recorded still stand. Now we have the 
N.F.R.B. Repori 

as an evidence ot what a section at least of the reading and student public thinks about the 
matter. 

The usual deductions from Statistics occur in it, as when reference issues, placed at 
2,392,572, are compared with fiction issues at 11,699,811, as proof of “ wastefulness and in- 
efficiency.” Librarians know the qualitative difference between the two lots of figures; a 
reference issue is the result of a specific need, a fiction issue is the expression of merely a habit, 
but this escapes the makers of the scheme. That scheme is to equalize the financial resources 
over the whole area, to transfer the management of the service to the L.C.C., which would 
then provide one central reference library of half-million books open from 9 a.m. until 11 p.m., 
including Sundays. The L.C.C. would also provide one Student library (of non-fiction) per 
100,000 population, from which books could be borrowed, and they could be returned to 
any other Student library, and each of these libraries would contain 40,000 volumes at least, 
against the present average of 12,862. These would provide for all but the specialist reader, 
whose needs would be met from the Central Reference Library, the N.C.L. and the British 
Museum. There would also be provided one Fiction and Popular \ibrary for every 25,000 
of the population, in converted shops, and the stock here would be of 7,000 fiction and 3,000 
works of non-fiction of the more popular kind. Here, again, books could be borrowed from 
and returned to any branch. The National Central Library should be subsidised by the 
L.C.C. for further books. The L.C.C. would appoint a Library Committee with sub- 
committees for the Central Reference Library—to work in consultation with university 
librarians and the N.C.L. ; for the Students’ Libraries, the books for these being chosen by 
the local librarians and vetted by “ the Head Librarian at County Hall ”—‘ books might be 
added by the Committee ” ; and for the General Libraries, which would be grouped “ each 
four or five having a librarian, who would send his lists to the Head Librarian.” Although 
rights of addition are reserved to the committees, it argues that the librarian and his staff are 
‘alone capable accurately of gauging the public requirements, and it would appear more 
sensible to leave the purchase of books to him, just as in a bookshop the buying is done by a 
specialist.” The use made of the books would tell the committee of the efficiency of the 
selection. 


In its suggestion of 


IMMEDIATE REFORMS 


it considers that the general inter-availability of tickets would create the old difficulties of the 
good library being preyed upon by the bad, and prefers joint-libraries, “ jointly-financed 
and run by a joint librarian and committee” ; /.¢., two or three boroughs might unite their 
resources and eStablish a central reference library and pool their lending library stocks and 
services. The second reform is to give greater power in choosing books to the Librarian. 
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Third, the period for reading fiction, especially new fiction, should be reduced. Fourth. 
there should be closer contaé with schools and much development of children’s libraries, 
Fifth, collections dealing with Borough history should be accessible, for in only thirteen of 
the Boroughs are such colleétions available to the public (this, to me, Zenodotus, is a new, 
surprising statement—is it true ?) Sixth, as most library buildings present “ the appearance of 
mausoleums,” carpets, pleasant lighting, seats, pads and pencils and (later on) students’ 
cubicles should be provided. Seventh, there should be much more advertising. 
Nor Mucu or Tuar ts New, 
as you see, Zenodotus, but there is significance in the faé that such a scheme has been con- 
sidered. | have always held that if we do not want regimentation imposed upon us we must 
regiment ourselves. You and I know that the main difficulties in London arise not from sheer 
perversity but from local aims and ambitions, not always without local patriotism. I know 
one family that has lived in Southwark for generations and prefers to live there !_ The munici- 
palities with their own money have made the libraries as they are ; they may have a rather 
Step-motherly regard for them but they are part of a family they do not want dissipated. 
It will necessarily follow, then, that only by legislation can anything approximating to our 
N.F.R.B. scheme have a ghost of a chance. What likelihood of such legislation in these years 
of appeasement through re-armament do you see ? So it must come about that we must do 
what we want to do voluntarily. But 
Do We Wanr It Done ? 
Well—I am not sure. | don’t think the N.F.R.B. scheme would work quite as it is, and | am 
sure if applied it would mean a certain definite discomforting for some of us. This should 
not anger us or make us ignore it. London librarians should go over it and see if it makes 
any contribution towards an improved voluntary co-operation. There will be other schemes, 
no doubt, and they may all be rejected. But, even from the suggestions of Webb, McKillop, 
Inkster, Sayers, Pacy, and others something has come, as the Union Catalogue Committee 
witnesses ; and something may come of this. 
Vale ! 
ERATOSTHENES. 


Drar Hypra, 

Why all this discussion about foreign books in public libraries 7 If 1 were confronted 
with the necessity for buying large quantities of imaginative literature in foreign languages | 
should make good use of Books Abroad, published quarterly by one of the American 
Universities. This remarkable magazine presents excellent reviews and resumés of the chief 
publications in most European languages—indeed in slightly more profusion than all but 
the largest libraries need. However, it is not difficult from the generous notices there given 
to seleé& the hundred or so novels in each language which the average library can afford each 
year—or five vears ! Moreover, the Listener gives a good list of French novels every so often, 
and | imagine that a glance at the additions of Manchester and Glasgow would complete the 
seleétion. One library is in the praétice of writing each year to an acknowledged expert in 
each of the four principal languages to enquire which novels have had outstanding praise in 
their own countries. 

GERMAN LITERATURE, 

There is one German author of whom libraries—unreasonably enough—seem to fight 
shy. The modern lyric poet Rainer Maria Rilke, who has had more than a score of books 
written on him during the last ten years, is still neglected to a large extent in England although 
his works are readily available both in German and English. Those libraries which cannot 
afford his complete works in four charming volumes—at an approximate cost of fifty shillings 

can probably run to the .dasgewdhblte Werke in two volumes. This edition, published this 
vear in Berlin, contains the Notebooks of Malte Laurids Brigge and the Duinese Elegies, Rilke’s 
principal works in prose and verse. 

Your remarks about A.R.P. surprised me—in our own town the Library was practically 
forgotten, and apart from the Librarian’s fitting of gas-masks—in a purely voluntary capacity— 
it had little effeét on us last September, True, our Library being an old and venerable building 
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offers few facilities for camp beds, but our Newsroom should have tempted someone, for it 
is a fine spacious room which we have often coveted for a Lending Department. The Night- 
mare Tales of London librarians in the September crisis sound mythical down here, and 
perhaps that is the reason provincial librarians remain provincial librarians. 

The Annual Conference is near enough at hand now to anticipate the usual excitements 
of previous years. Is it true that the Library Association still find it difficult to get speakers, 
or have we at last reached the stage where librarians consider it an honour to address their 


colleaguc » > 


Yours in good faith, 
PLUTARCH. 











[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LerTERS ON Our AFFATRS.” 


—Editor, Tue Liprary Wor.p.] 


Personal News 


Mr. FE. A. CiouGcn, Assistant, Reference 
Library, Manchester, has been appointed 
Senior Assistant, Southampton (not Man 
chester as Stated last month). 


Mr. L. W. HorsrFaut, Chief Assistant, Bir 
kenhead Public Libraries, to be Borough 
Librarian and Curator, Kidderminster Public 
Libraries. 


Topicalities 
Edited by Frank HIckMAN, A.L.A. 
ALTRINCHAM. The Altrincham 


Libraries’ cyclostyled publication, Important 
Books, entered the second year of its life with 
the January, 1939, number. As if in celebra 
tion of the event, a new feature is added. 
“ Personal Choice” is the heading under 
which will be presented the authors and titles 
of books which certain people have read and 
can “ heartily recommend.” ‘The Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman of the Altrincham Libraries 
Committee are the first two contributors to 
this latest feature and borrowers are invited to 
submit their own selections for publication. 


CAMBRIDGE.—In books, newspapers and 
periodicals considerable space has been devoted 
during recent years to the subjeét of nutrition. 
Much of this space has been filled with fanciful 
theories and fanatical twaddle from the pens 
of a wide diversity of people, including cranks 
and charlatans The reader, seeking for 
genuine enlightenment on the matter of diet, 
who has cried “ tot homines, tot sententiae ” 
and has prepared to abandon the search, is 
Strongly recommended to read ‘“ Nutrition,” 
by a Cambridge physician, the leading article 
in The Cambridee Public Library Record 


(January, 1939). 





CHELTENHAM.—A comparison of Nos. 1 
and 2 of Book Li reveals that the use of ex- 


panded type for headings and the allowance of 


more space between seétions has effeéted a 


great improvement in the appearance of 


Cheltenham’s newest publication. 

HALIFAX.—‘*A man ought to read just as 
nclination leads him ; for what he reads as a task 
will do him little good.”” This quotation from the 
sayings of the great Doétor Johnson heads the 
first page of The Readers’ Guide for January, and 
on reading it and reflecting upon it one cannot 
help thinking that it offers a splendid theme 
for library discussion circles or for debate by 
librarians. 

KINGSTON - UPON - THAMES. — The 
duplicator has been doing overtime at Kingston 
lately, for the five following pamphlets pro- 
duced by this method have come to hand in 
one batch: “ What to do: a guide to profit- 
able winter evenings,” ‘‘ Some recent books on 
foreign affairs,” ‘‘ Some recent additions,” 
* Recent biographies ” and “ Recent books of 
travel.” 

LIVERPOOL.—-Members of the Liverpool 
and Distrié John 0’ London’s Literary Circle 
visited the Hornby Art Library on February 
1st to examine a selection of extremely inter- 
esting items from the Library’s stock. First 
editions of books by Swift, Milton, Fielding, 
Richardson, Spenser, Bacon and Defoe, were 
displayed, together with a pr of copy of 
“Sir Tristram” (with corrections in Sir 
Walter Scott’s own handwriting) and grainger- 
ized copies of Ainsworth’s ‘* Windsor Castle,” 
and Boaden’s ‘‘ Kemble.” A few incunabula 
and examples from important presses served 
to show the progress of printing from its 
infancy. Prints exhibited illustrated the 
various processes of print production—mezzo- 
tint, line engraving, etching, etc., while a 
small display of engravers’ tools and of copper 

















THE 


different Stages of production, 


plates in 
aroused a keener interest in the display. Other 
prints on view comprised Diirrer’s “ Melan 


cholia,” “St. Hubert” and the “ Large 
Passion”; Mellan’s ‘* Sudarium’ Rem 
brandt’s “ Three Trees” and “ The Prodigal 
Son”; line engravings by Beham, Pencz and 
\ldegraver, and modern examples by Strang, 
Arendzen and others. Miscellaneous items 
included a sketch by William Blake; French 
18th century colour prints ; royal and literary 
autograph letters; Bewick’s ‘ Chillingham 
Bull” (on vellum, before the block split) ; 
and books with painted fore-edges. 
LOWESTOFT.—A most attractive feature 
of Lowestoft’s neat and durable Book/is? tor 
January-February is the annotations. These 
avoid repellant formality, while retaining a 
good literary style. Such annotations are read 
and heeded. 
MIDDLESEX.—In the 
I// the Middlesex County 
understandingly of public library buildings in 
general and with justifiable pride and en 
thusiasm of the new Kenton Branch Library 
in particular. The first whole time library to 
serve Harrow is indeed a notable achieve- 
ment. Externally and internally it combines 
imaginative modernity with maximum practica 
bility. The building occupies a_half-acre 
corner site and has an agreeably Striking 


Books For 


writes 


Januar \ 
Librarian 


elevation. 
such proportions as to harmonize with the 
theme lines of the wings and to add strength 
and dignity to the whole. This tower houses 
Librarian’s Office, Committee Room and 
Study Room. The ground floor accommo 
dates an entrance hall, Lending Library 
66 ft. by 33 ft.), Children’s Library (33 ft. by 
so ft.), and has been specially planned to allow 
rear extension in the shape of a semi-circle. 
The shelves and their fittings have been 
specially designed and are constructed in oak, 
lightly fumed and waxed. All table surfaces 


are inlaid with green linoleum. Shelving 
accommodation allows for 8,000 senior 
volumes and 1,500 junior. Internally the walls 


are plastered and distempered in cream, with 
dadoes painted in a darker shade and skirtings 
in black. Externally the building is faced with 
hand picked brown bricks, sills and copings 
being in artificial stone. The building was 
erected to the design and under the supervision 
of the County Architeét, Mr. W. T. Curtis, 
F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. H. WW. Burchett, 
\.R.L.B.A., at a cost of £7,637. 


The central reétangular tower is of 


LIBRARY WORLD. 
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The Lecture Season, 1938-9 
By FRANK HickMAN, A.L.A. 


YAR by year public interest in, and support of, 
the Swinton and Pendlebury Public Libraries’ 
lectures and other winter extension activities 
increases. This is undoubtedly due, in large 
measure, to the spirit of enthusiasm which 
permeates every magazine, booklet or pamph 
let emanating from this energetic Lancashire 
library system. Ind enthusiasm breeds en- 
thusiasm\ The neat, durable adult leéture 
booklet and the boldly printed programme of 
leétures and story hours for children are both 
replete with stimulating synopses and lively 
notes. Here, for instance, is an adult le&ture 
note which must have helped to bring a 
crowded audience to Mr. W. G. Bosworth’s 
“ Spangles in the Limelight,” given at the 
Central Library, Pendlebury, on January 18th : 

Spangled clown costumes, sequined dresses of 
dainty riders, sparkling loincloths of acrobats at 
dizzy heights—how they delight the eyes of vast 
circus audiences throughout the world! But what 
manner of people are these artiftes, reared in th 
circus tradition, leading a Strange nomadic life, 
proud of their long ancestry, speaking all languages ? 
\Ir. Bosworth, popular broadcaster and author of 
many books on circus life, will tell the vivid story of 
the folk of the circus. Unique slides will be used to 
illustrate this lecture, which will convey to the 
audience all the glamour, humour and pathos of the 
san'dust ring.” 

The present adult series opened on Oétober 
igth, 1938, with a leéture-recital on the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas. As the leéturer, Mr. 
Frederick Cowles’s task was to tell the story of 
each opera from which typical extracts were 
rendered by a soprano, contralto, tenor and 
baritone, accompanied by pianoforte. This 
splendid opening attraction was immediately 
followed by “ Life and Colour in Heaton 
Park,” a lecture with a strong local appeal, 
delivered by Mr. G. B. Kearey, F.R.P.S., on 
Oétober 26th. ‘‘ Glasgow and the Firth of 
Clyde,” Mr. Joseph Hawley’s lecture on 
November 2nd, 1938, had the added attra¢tion 
of topicality, for Swinton and Pendlebury 
people were still visiting and discussing the 
Empire Exhibition at Glasgow. Over a 
number of years, the Rev. John Clayton has 
won great popularity with public library 
audiences, and his lantern leéture on 
‘* Scandinavia ” attraéted a warmly appreciative 
audience to the Swinton Branch Library on 
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November 16th, 1938. A week later, Mr. 
Harry Hopewell, one of the finest exponents 
of the leéture-recital, returned to the Pendle- 
bury Central Library to talk of Mozart and to 
sing his melodies. The last leéture of the old 
year, ‘‘ From Munich to Vienna,” was given 
at the Moorside Library by Mr. Frederick 
Cowles, the Chief Librarian. 

After the customary Christmas holiday 
break, the lectures resumed on January 11th, 
1939, with “ The Charm of the English 
Village.” Under this title Mr. a G. Birkby, 
M.A., a favourite leéturer with the local 
audiences, included a wealth of information 
concerning the historical and literary associa- 
tions of some of our loveliest remaining 
villages. Following “ Spangles in the Lime- 
light ” came another travel leéture, ‘‘ Holland 

~Old and New,” by Mr. F. Parker, F.R.G.S., 
and “Adventures with Birds ’ (February 8th). 
It took the spring of three successive years to 
assemble the material and complete the photo- 
graphy for the lecture last mentioned, and the 
lecturer, Mr. Frank A. Lowe, F.Z.S., passed 
on the results of his patient observations in a 
most informative and pleasing manner. The 
annual art leéture, given this time by Mr. H. J. 
Maltby, Direétor of the Salford Art Galleries, 
was entitled “ The Appreciation of Pictures.” 
The leéturer, without appearing to teach, 
succeeded in indicating how the finer points 
of the artist’s work may be recognised and 
appreciated by the layman. ‘* Czechoslovakia- 
the Heart of Europe,” is scheduled for March 
1st at the Central Library, Pendlebury. This 
will be given by the Rev. G. W. Kerr, B.A., 
LL.B., who has a most engaging personality 
and regards dullness on the platform as an 
unpardonable sin. The programme will con 
clude on March 8th with ‘“* The Homes and 
Haunts of Birds,” by Mr. W. B. Currie. 

This adult programme has been covered in 
fair detail because it has been, to date, an un- 
qualified success ; and because it has been a 
success, it should be worthy of close attention 
by those responsible for the compilation of 
lecture programmes for areas similar to that 
of Swinton and Pendlebury. The leéturers, 
he it noted, are all men who know their sub 
jects and study their audiences ; the subjeéts 
are sensible, varied, and valuable stimulants 
to further study through books. 


The children’s programme is of smallet 
proportions, but has been compiled with a 
similar regard to attraction, variety and value. 





“Arétic Lapland,” an hour of thrills in the 
land of the midnight sun, opened this series on 
December 1St, 1938, and was given by Mr. 
Chas. Eastwood, F.R.G.S. The title, ‘“* The 
Enchanted River,” was aptly chosen by Mr. 
Frederick Cowles for his own leéture on 
January 12th, 1939, for he delighted his youth- 
tul audience with many of the lovely legends 
and entrancing Stories associated with the 
picturesque old castles and places of the Rhine- 
land. On February 9th boys and girls flocked 
to see and hear a favourite northern “ Child- 
ren’s Hour ” broadcaster, Mr. W. G. Bosworth, 
who on this occasion fascinated his audience 
with slides and Stories picturing the life of 
“ Tent Town.” Mr. |. B. Birkby will close the 
children’s programme on March gth with 
* The Story of Westminster Abbey.” 
Intermingled with these excellent lectures 
have been plays and play readings for the 
adults and story hours for the children. Un- 
doubtedly a capital season’s work ! 


Library Reports 


By Herserr C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


BIRMINGHAM Public Libraries.—76th Annual 
Report, 1937-1938. City Librarian, H. M. 
Cashmore, F.L.A. Population, 1,002,413. 
Rate, 3.4d. Income from Rate, £93,896. 
Stock: Lending, 601,571; Reference, 470,188. 
Additions, 62,195. Withdrawals, 12,182. 
Issues: Lending, 3,961,339; Children’s 
Reading Rooms, 759,517; Reference, 
394,938. Borrowers, 153,037; extra tickets, 
142,594. Branches, 27. 

The Public Libraries Committee record their 
pleasure at the increase in both the volume and quality 
of reading in many departments during the past year, 
but regret that the major handicap of an old and very 
inadequate building has inevitably led to a decrease in 
the use made of the Central Lending and Reference 
Libraries. Measures are being taken to partially alleviate 
the congestion in the Central building. A temporary 
newsroom is being ereéted apart from the Library and 
an intermediate floor is to be construéted over the old 
newsroom, .\t present there appears to be little prospect 
of a new central building materializing. The total 
circulation from all libraries recorded an increase, the 
first for five years, of 125,106, compared with the 
previous year \n examination of the figures shows 
that the libraries in the centre of the City all reported 
decreased issues, while those in further distriéts were all 
much more widely used. Of the total increase 86 per 
cent. were non-tiétional works issued for home reading. 
Extensions have been made to a number of branch 
libraries, and a new one is in the course of erection at 
South Yardley. The larvest single colleétion of manu 
scripts ever acquired by the Reference Library was 
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deposited on permanent loan during the past year. The 
colleétion consists of about 26,000 items mainly relating 
to Birmingham and the three adjoining counties. go4 
additions were made to the Shakespeare Memorial 
Library. 


DerprForD Public Libraries.—Report of the 
Borough Librarian for the year ending 315t 
March, 1938. Borough Librarian, R. D. 
Hilton Smith. Population (estimated, 1937), 


96,580. Rate, 2.93d. Income from Rate, 
£7,900. Stock: Lending, 58,660; Refer- 
ence, 4,507. Additions, 8,121. Withdrawals, 
9,046. Issues: Lending, 470,021; Refer 
ence, 5,138. Borrowers, 17,414; extra 


tickets, 22,256. Branches, 2. 


lhis Report is quite a good example of the home 
nade neatly and clearly produced by 
typewriter and duplicator. Steady progress has been 
made in the year under review, and it is pleasing to 
note considerable increase is reported in membership, 
in the work of the junior libraries, and in the circulation 
from the lending libraries of all classes of books except 
fiction There a widening of reading 
tastes by the increase of 31 per cent., in the number of 
non-fictional works 
borrowers to pe »pulatic mn now Stands at 18 
from the Junior Libraries increased by 
volumes. Part of this success is no doubt due to the 
fact that these departments at the Central and New Cross 
Libraries, have been entirely reorganized, extended and 
Revular visits of school classes have been 
lalks *’ has been greatly 


variety, being 


is evidence of 


issued The percentage of 
Circulation 


25,173 


was 


redecorated. 
irranged, and the scheme of “ 
extended 


Ipswicu Public Libraries.—Annual Report, 
1937-1938. Chief Librarian, Leonard Chubb, 
F.L.A. Population (1931), 87,502. Income 


from Rate, £6,422. Stock: Lending, 
43,344; Children’s Library, 5,111; Refer 
ence, 21,543 ; Branches, 21,534. Additions, 
8,172. Withdrawals, 3,281. Issues: Lend 


ing, 328,946; Children’s Library, 65,658 ; 
Reference, 90,411 Branches, 248,477. 
Borrower’s tickets in force, 61,784. Branches, 
‘ 

New record tigures were reached in the ayvgrevatc 
total being 73,685 above that of 
the previous year. All the home reading departments 
contributed their share towards this substantial increase. 
rhe successful Gainsborough Branch Library completed 


of books issued, the 


ts first full year’s working and returned a circulation 
total larger than that of the whole 
years ago This branch was also largely responsibk 
number of new 


System seventeen 


tor the big increase in the rewistered 


readers The children’s libraries continue their most 
popular work, and issued 11,490 more books than in 
the vear betore It is possible that a further branch 
library will be added to the syStem in the near future, 


is Steps are being taken to secure a site for this purpose 
in the Norwich Road area 
dramatic 


\mong the many\ successful 


lectures, recitals, performances, ctc., given 


winter months, special mention is made ot 


Singers and the Library Players. 


lurinu the 


those by the Library 
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he Making 
of Egypt 


By 
SIR FLINDERS PETRIE 


12s. 6d. 


For the first time there is presented a continuous 
history of all the successive civilizations of Egypt during 
7,000 years, the longest view of man’s civic history. 
The book is fully illustrated, to show the many arts 
that claim connection with many lands. 





THE SHELDON PRESS 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 





WiGAN Public Libraries —Goth Annual Re- 
port of the Librarian. Borough Librarian, 
\rthur John Hawkes, F.S.A. Population 


(estimated), 84,226. Stock: Lending, 
Reference, 84,711 ; Branch, 9,782 ; 
Additions, 3,730. 


29,566 ; 
Juvenile Library, 3,570. 


Issues: Lending, 118,677; Reference, 
50,882; Branch, 50,660; Juvenile Library, 
20,196; Delivery Stations, 760; Blind, 


Borrower’s tickets in force, 9,955. 
1 Juvenile Library. 


1,294. 
1 Branch. 


\lthough the smooth running of the service was 
interrupted for a time by the closing of the Reference 
Library for redecoration, the use of the Librarics has 
shown an increase on the vear. During the cleaning 
and redecorating processes the 50,000 books trom the 
Reference Library were Stacked on the floor of the 
newsroom for the four months which this occupied. 
lhe newsroom was temporarily transferred to the hall 
of the Powell Juvenile Library rhe public use made 
of the Reference Library after the reopening showed 
that it had lost none of its popularity, but there is an 
urgent need for increased accommodation. This also 
applies to all departments of the Central Library. All 
other seétions of the service which were continuously 
opened during the year reported increased use. The 
Powell Juvenile Library is regaining its popularity after 
suffering for a long period through the migration of 
The Committee intend 
Beech Hill. 


County 


readers to new housing estates. 
a juvenile branch library at 
Branch transterred to the 


to cStablish 


The Orrell 


Was 
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Council at the beginning of the year The late Mr 
Franck Halliday Cheetham, F.S.A., bequeathed his 
library of some 1,500 volumes, including a valuable 
colleétion of county antiquarian books, to the Borough 


The Librarians’ Guide to 
New Editions 


By Frep BArRLow. 


Or all the many lists of books published in 
various ways this Guide to New Editions is 
perhaps unique. Its purpose is not only to 
bring together each month the titles of books 
recently revised, but to show to what degree, 
if any, these books have been changed. This 
information is not readily to be found else 
where. 


BucKLAND (W. W.) A Manual of Roman 

Private Law. Ed. 2. 1939. C.U.P. 16s. 

The revision of the text of 1925 is one of detail 
only. Some account has been taken of the more im- 
portant recent investigations and of the addition of our 
knowledge by the new fragments, especially of Gaius, 
which have been made known of recent years 
Buku (Niels) Primary Gymnastics. Ed. 5. 

1939. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Originally written for the use of Students in the 
State Gymnastic Institute, Copenhagen, the text has 
now been completely rewritten for this edition 


BuLLENS (D. kK.) Steel and its Heat Treatment. 
2 vols. Ed. 4. 1939. Chapman and Hall. 
255. 

Save an additional chapter on nitriding in the 1935 
eprint, there has been no revision of this book since 
1925. A certain amount of condensation or elimination 
has made room for several new chapters covering such 

ibjects as grain coarsening, controlled atmospheres, 
low alloy steels, use of copper as an alloy and many other 
processes Of importance 

Connor (L. R.) Statistics in Theory and 
Praétice. Ed. 3. 1938. Pitman. 12s. 6d. 

First published 1932, and now partly rewritten 
with several new features such as Seasonal | ariations 
Vhere has also been some deletion of matter now readily 


ivailable clsewher \ new section has been added as 
un appendix which describes the various calculating 
rae hines m common usc 


Dowserr (H. M.) Handbook of Technical 
Instruction tor Wireless Telegraphists. Ed. 6 
1939. lliffe. 21s 


First published in tg15 under the authorship of 
}. 4 Hawkhead and the present revision ts some thirty 
sages longer than the last revision of 1934. There has 
been a rearrangement of chapters and further informa 
tion is given where technical development has taken 
place, such as in short wave working. Contrary to 


$s practice the book bears a date thu 


hancing its valuc 


the publisher’ 





Kenyon (Sir Frederic) Our Bible and the 
Ancient Manuscripts. Ed. 4. 1939. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. tos. 6d. 

The first three editions appeared between 1895 and 
1898. The book is now greatly enlarged and sub 
Stantially rewritten. Much new information has been 
recently discovered especially from Biblical papyri, 
vholly unknown in 1895. There are 32 illustrations, 
many of which are new. From the carlicst fragments 
to the English Revised Version and the Vatican 
Vulgate, the various MSS. in Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin and the printed editions, both in the original and 
vernacular languages, are fully described and their 
value to the Student shown. An indispensable work. 
LANSDELL (].) Grapes, Peaches, Neétarines and 

Melons. 1939. Collingridge. 5s. 

Revised and modernised by \. J. Maeself. \ 
certain amount of alteration has been made, new 
illustrations added and the whole reset. There is no 
indication of the date of the earlier book 
Primmer (R. H. A. and V. G.) Food, Health, 

Vitamins. Ed. 8. 1939. Longmans. 53s. 

There have been cight editions of this book in 
fourteen years The present revision gives more in- 
formation of the total quantity of food, of protein and 
of minerals 
Srour (G. F.) A Manual of Psychology 

1938. U.T.P. 12s. 6d. 

Differs from the 1929 edition by the addition of an 
appendix on “ Gestalt Psychology,”” by Dr. R. H. 
Professor Stout 


Ed. 5. 


Thorless, with an added note by 
clarifying his own position on the issues raised by the 
Gestalt Psychologists 


Review 


Brock (Andrew) The English Novel, 1740- 
1850: a Catalogue including prose romances, 
short Stories, and translations of foreign 
fiction. With an introduction by Ernest A. 
Baker. 1939. Pp. xi. 367. Grafton. 633s. 
net. 

The English novel in the period of its flowering, 
that is from the appearance of Richardson to that of 
Vhackeray, has long intimidated bibliographers. The 
output was vast, and much of it was anonymous. More- 
over, it was not till towards the end of the period that 
deposit under the Copyright A&s began to be effeétively 
entorced and trade lists to be comprehensive. As a 
consequence the titles have to be gathered, not simph 
from one or two ercat library catalogues, but from a 
multitude of sources, in which the secondhand dealers’ 
lists abound 

Mr. Block has viven immense industry to this 
task and has collected over 10,000 titles. How great 
in addition to the resources of the literary historian ot 
the period he has thus made will be apparent to any 
one who has investigated in it. It seems ungrateful to 
complain ; and it is in a spirit of help that I make the 
criticisms which follow 

The objeét of such a list as this is to enable the user 
i it to follow up and find and read any book entered 
1 it. Permanent libraries are therefore the references 


wanted where possible. Now B.M. is often referred to, 
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Huntington and Library of Congress ; 


and so ar 
Bodleian appears in the list of sources, but is rarely used ; 


no other library is mentioned at all References 
to dealer’s lists are only useful where no copy can be 
traced to its present home; they certify the existence 


of the edition but help no further. But here they take 
wride of place with the libraries, and references to then 
with those to B.M., etc. Nor does the absence 
to B.M. mean that a book is not there 
should The real National 


appear 
of a reference 
which it lacunae in the 
Library for this period are bad enough 


Then, for tracing the copy, the reference must be 
vact. Even the booksellers’ lists should have the year 
catalogue number added. Mr. Block’s list of sources 
sists of bare name some easy to interpret, but 
nany quite obscure Of what use is the reference 
‘Edin. Mag.’’ (Edinburgh magazine), or ** Critic,’’ ot 
‘Cremen” 2? Hi can the reader use these to find a 
py ofa be mOK, OF heck the title y 
Mr. Block enters none but first editions, which 
ery seriously limits the value of his work to all but 
the least intelligent sort of colle€tor. On the other hand 
¢ has included some later editions, which fall in his 
period, of be rst published before 1740, such as 





Philtt Quarl of which he enters an edition of 1823, but 
which was first published in 1728 tis now known to 
be by one Peter Longuevill 
In a literature so full of anonyma a title-index is of 
gh value, and Mr. Block supplies it, though why he 
eads it ‘‘ Cross References ”’ is hard to explain 


He has at any rate given us a large contribution 


towards a more scientific bibliography of a very obscure 


ind important field of Stud His book, with all its 
ed and used \.F, 


faults, will be welcon 


Book-Selection Guide 

\ DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 

DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 
PROFESSIONAL. 


\ BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE LAWs OF AUSTRALIA, 
New ZEALAND, FIJI AND THE WESTERN 
PaciFic from the Earliest Times to June, 


1938. With lists of Reports of Cases, 
Digests and Colleétions of Statutes and 
Rules. Being Vol. VI. of Sweet and 


Maxwell’s Legal Bibliography. 7s. 6d. net ; 
Second Cumulative Supplement to end of 


1938. 2s. 6d. net 
Che sixth volume of Messrs. Sweet and Maxwell’s 
Le il Bibl ograpt! s de\ ted to \uStralasia and New 
7caland It is carried out on the same plan as the 
receding volumes The titles are abbreviated 


for instance the N.Z. Rules and 
yunty Courts as well as 
Supreme 


vccasionally too much, 


Orders. 
the Supreme Co 


1843, relates to the ¢ 


irts, but the title Stops after “* 





Courts of New Zealand We do not see the important 
Report of the ( ioners on Procedure in the 
Supreme Court of N.Z 1852, nor the 1864 Com 


xendium of Ordinances affe€&ting the Aborigines. The 
| literature of the Southern 
The Supplement 1939, 
in all its sections to end of 1938. 


rreat mass of the legal 
Dominions is full 
completes the work 


dealt witt 
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McCoy’s Dictionary 
of Customs and Excise 


Definitions substantiated by citation of authority 
Information re Licences, Duties, et dealt wit! 
the Department—to-day and long age Full of 
Storical interest 
MOST VALUABLE BOOK OF REFERENCE 
Should m shelves of every Referet Library ” 
ustoms and bxcise Jour 


7 6 Post free U.K , from 
H. H. GREAVES, LTD., 106,110 Lordship Lane, $.E .22 




















Bonny (Harold V.) Reading. An Historical 
and Psychological Study. Gravesend, 
Philip. 8s. 6d. net. 

Within the scope of one hundred pages, more or 
less, the author has given his ideas of the history and 
development of reading. ‘‘ The greatest factor that 
raises Man animal level of existence is 
the faculty of speech,’”’ and after that comes the 
of communication, often by the written or 
printed word. Perhaps the most useful chapter in the 
book is that on the effeéts of reading. When he comes 
to the subject of guidance in reading the author is brief 
indeed, and this surely is of the greatest importance in 
a day when the output is enormous and the difficulty 
of choice has become greater than ever before. There 
is a short but useful bibliography on the subjeét which 
should assist those who wish to Study the question more 


fully 
GENERAL. 

ARMITAGE (Doris Mary) The Taylors of 
Ongar. Portrait of an English Family of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 
Drawn from Family Records by the Great 
great Niece of Ann and Jane Taylor. Illus. 
Cambridge, Heffer. 10s. 6d. net. 

This account of the famous family of engravers 
and philosophers will be of great interest to readers of 
records of the cighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
The most famous member of the family, perhaps, was 
Isaac Taylor of Stanford Rivers, who was born in 1787. 
He was the author of The Hiffory of Enthusiasm. His 
sisters, Ann and Jane Taylor, were authors of many 
famous juvenile books of the period. Incidentally, 
much light is thrown on Nonconformist Struggles and 
on family life generally in Suffolk at that date. A 
Taylor Miscellany is added and a short genealogical 
table of the family will be found helpful. 

BrrpGMAN (G. F. L.) The Pressman and the 
Law. Pitman. 3s. 6d. net. 

\ useful handbook for the journalist and editor 
Libel, contempt of court, illegal advertisements, copy- 
with in a clear and concise 


above the 


necessity 


right, etc., are all dealt 
manner 
Britron (Nancy Pence) A Study of Some 


Early Islamic Textiles in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. Boston. 

\ valuable monograph on tapestry and em- 

broidery, together with a few printed Stuffs. The 

illustrations, which number one hundred, add very 


considerably to the interest of the work. 
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Cotson (Percy) Georgian Portraits. Illus. 
Williams & Norgate. 8s. 6d. net. 

['welve people of note have been made the subjeé 
Their charaéteristics and their work, 
‘ sketched ”’ 
by equally important personages Each Essay is 
llustrated with a portrait. Famous names among those 
included are H. G. Wells, John Gielgud, Sir James 
Jeans, and Dr. Barnes, the Bishop of Birmingham 


Maps. 


of these Essays 
tor which they are well known, are ably 


Crap (Joseph) African 
Gifford. 12s. 6d. net. 

\ most interesting and thrilling account of his 
work and adventures by a transport rider in the early 
days of Matabele. He describes first his experiences in 
shooting and trading with the natives, then come 
reminiscences of Cecil Rhodes and the famous 
* Dr. Jim,” and raids of the Diamond Field Light 
Horse against the Illicit Diamond Buyers. Finally, he 
gives an account of the work of the Matabele Pioneer 
Force against the powerful tribe under King Lobengula, 
when British South Africa consisted of Cape Town and 
a small belt of country and the City of Durban was a 
small settlement. There is a short historical sketch of the 
tribes and the battles fought in the subduing of the 
Zulus are described in detail with sketch maps showing 
the actions. It is a pity that prevailing conditions 
pre vented the book being illustrated by photographs. 


Odyssey. 


Ho.pen (Lord) Ceylon. Illus. Allen & Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net. 

The Chinese Monk Fa-Hien was one of the first 
writers to put on record some of the interesting faéts 
about Ceylon in a.p. 400 and since that date many 
authors have told of its beauties and its religious and 
historical traditions. In this volume Lord Holden has 
given a really readable account of his visit there. After 
un. historical introduétion, he deals with the so-called 
‘ Lost Cities,” some of the Buddhist Temples, and in 
the second part of the work he describes at length some 
pleasant pourneys round the island 


Honey (William Bowyer) Gardening Heresies 
and Devotions. A Year’s Notes on Theory 
and Praétice. Illus. Faber. tos. 6d. net. 

The author is a praétised gardener and in this 
volume he divides up his ideas month by month and 
vives views on planting, colour, arrangement of foliage 
und even of fruit-growing which are both novel and 
refreshing to those who are looking for new plans when 
improving their own gardens. The illustrations arc 
very lovely and the whole work has been conceived 
with poetic and artistic imagination which has some 
thing “ different ” about it 


MessEent (Claude J. W.) The Old Water Mills 
of Norfolk. Illus. by the Author. Norwich, 
Fletcher. 6s. net. 

Ihe author has done a great service in this book 
in placing on record descriptions of some of the famous 
English Water Mills which have so long been a land 
mark and which, alas, are in danger of falling into 
disuse and perhaps even of being demolished. It is 
interesting to note that as many as sixty of these build 
ings Still exist in Norfolk and that Mr. Messent has 
made careful drawings of these, in each case giving a 
short descriptive text relating to the building. Mr 
Messent is already well known for his architeétural 





writings on the neighbourhood and this, his latest 
book, deserves a distinguished place among the records 
of bygone buildings of this character. 


NELSON Discusston Books. General Editors : 
Dr. Richard Wilson and A. J. J. Ratcliff, 
M.A. 2s. net each. 

11 Frrrm (R. W.) Human Types. Illus 

\ general outline of the main problems discussed 
and conclusions reached in modern social anthropology, 
divided into the subjeéts of Racial Traits and Mental 
Differences, Principles of Social Structure, Regulation 
of Conduét and Human Belief. There is a list of works 
for further reading and maps showing the position of 
the peoples mentioned. 

18 Braaroy (Bjarne) The New Sweden. A Vindication 

of Democracy. 

Sweden has adopted many of the chief ideas and 
plans of nationalization without losing its democratic 
arrangement of society and the author shows what has 
been done since the World Economic Crisis and how 
methods of government are working out there. There 
is a short Bibliography of modern works on Sweden. 
20 Brranie (Arthur) Single-Tax George. 

Deals with the life of the American economist, 
Henry George, advocate of the Single Tax, whose 
centenary occurs this year. His ideas on land taxation 
and their application to modern democracies, and the 
question of how far they are out-moded provides a 
good subje& for discussion. 

29 VALLANCE (Aylmer) Hire Purchase. 

Is the system of hire purchase good or bad from 
the standpoint of the producer and the consumer of 
goods ? Here the question is fully discussed chiefly 
trom the point of view of the purchaser and many per- 
plexing problems arising from the Hire-Purchasing 
Bill of 1938, are elucidated. The Bill is reprinted in an 
\ppendix and two additional clauses which should be 
included in every Hire-Purchase Agreement are given. 
34 Jones (G. P.) Workers Abroad. 

\ description of the conditions of the working 
classes in other times and countries than our own. It 
is divided into seétions from the Gilds to the Revolu- 
tion, from the ReSstoration to Revolution, East and 
West of the Rhine, etc., and includes an outline of the 
Labour Movement in the United States, Northern 
Europe, Italy, Spain and Russia. There is a short list 
of books for further reading on these topics. 

35 PreatrHerstone (H. L.) A Century of Nationalism. 

An historical Study of the effe&t on the world of the 
desire for racial segregation and exclusiveness. Praétical 
help is offered in the problem of how far we can “ love 
our native country best,” without endangering world 
peace. 


PrizENMAYER (E. W.) Siberian Man and 
Mammoth. Translated from the German by 
Muriel D. Simpson, M.A. Illus. Blackie. 


12s. 6d. net. 

\mongst travel books this will surely take a fore- 
most place. The author made two journeys into the 
Northern stretches of Eastern Siberia. Commissioned 
by the Russian Academy of Science for the purpose of 
discovering the origin and history of the mammoth 
and retrieving some of the frozen corpses Still existing 
in these far lands, the expedition covered vast traéts 
between the years 1901 and 1908. A map and many 
fine illustrations are included. 
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Procror (Mary) Everyman’s Astronomy. Illus. 
Gifford. tos. 6d. net. 


I'he author has written many books on astronomy 


and in this, her latest, she gives a clear and lucid idea 


of the heavens with their recently discovered groups of 
Stars, a discussion on the future of the moon, suns in 
flames, shooting-Stars and Streams of meteors and also 
many other wonders about which the ordinary person 
likes to read and study. The pictures help to elucidate 
the text. 

SCHOOLS, 1939. 16th edn. Truman & 

Knightley. 2s. 6d. net. 

In this issue there is a complete Directory of the 
Schools of Great Britain, together with a map showing 
their location and accessibility, a tabulated list of Public 
Schools for boys and the usual announcements with 
details. Librarians need this Year-Book on their 
reference shelves. 


THe SourH AMERICAN HANDBOOK. 1939 
Edition. Trade & Travel Publications. 
3s. 6d. net. 


A Year Book and Guide to the countries and 
resources of Latin-America. Invaluable to all, cither 
doing business with, or travelling in these countries. 


Syretr (Netta) The Sheltering Tree. Bles. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Miss Syrett’s reminiscences take the reader back 
to the time of the Yellow Book, of Aubrey Beardsley 
and Henry Harland. It is full of scented memories of 
literary bygone days and celebrated people and makes 
very pleasant reading. Especially interesting is the 
account of the home in which the Syrett sisters lived 
and worked, a pioneer arrangement which fore 
shadowed the greater freedom of bachelor women in 
the twentieth century. A chapter deals with Thomas 
Hardy—and The Pen Club. 


TEELING (William) Crisis for Christianity. 
Gifford. ros. 6d. 


Mr. Teeling discusses in this carefully planned 
work the outcome of the Struggle between the late 
Pope and Hitler. For two years he has Studied the 
religious situation in Germany and Austria, especially 
from the Catholic point of view. The result of his 
discussions with various important people, among 
them Cardinal Pacclli, now Pius XII. and Cardinal 
Innitzer, are here presented. The book appears at 
a moment when it will be doubly valued for the light 
it may throw on the conditions which will obtain 
under the new Pope 


WestsBy-NuNN (E.) A Hire-Purchase Hand- 
book. Pitman. 6s. net. 

\ complete key to the workings of “ easy 
payment’ terms as affected by the Hire-Purchase A& 
of 1938 Errors which might easily be made are 
pointed out and the legal position in every transaéction 
carefully explained. Appendices include a list of terms 
and expressions used in the trade, with their meanings 
defined, and one dealing with special clauses to be 
included in Agreements An invaluable little guide 
and reference book for the hire-purchase trader. 
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Most of the principal 
Librarians use and 
recommend our service 
25 SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS AND 


NEARLY 3,000,000 BOOKS ON 
ALL SUBJECTS. CATALOGUES FREE 


We can supply at once 
almost any book you want 
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FICTION. 


Barnes (P. R.) Crum Elbow Folks. Lippincott. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Che quiet life of a Quaker family of long ago 
in a village out of the world. heir daily round 
is disturbed by the arrival of a very different kind of 
family, the Blackmons. Huldah Sheldon allows het 
affections to become entangled, but after much suffer 
ing she decides to stick to her own people. 


Carr (Jolyon) Freedom For Two. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Martin and Erica marry in haste and Erica, at 
least, repents at leisure. She believes, and the reades 
has to believe with her, that Martin is a crook. He is 
certainly a careless and inconsiderate lover, who nevet 
tries to explain himself. So that at last when Erica gets 
the shock of her life, she is suddenly awakened to the 
truth. 

CHESNEY (Michael) ‘ Steel” Callaghan. Jen- 
kins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The North-West Frontier is always exciting and 
generally (in fiction at any rate) mySterious. Here we 
have both mystery and excitement and Callaghan wins 
through and saves England once more. 


CoLtarpd (Joyce) To Touch the Crown. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 


\n historical novel of the seventeenth century, 
when the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth attempted 
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his last Strugwle tor the throne. The minor characters 
ire well drawn, and plot, counterplot and love affairs 


keep the reader thoroughly intereste d 


Essex (Richard) Assisted by Lessinger. Jenkins. 


7s. 6d. net. 
Chis time Lessinger is helping the police, although 
vould not believe it. Quite amusing 


Superintendent McGoorty would not quite agree with 


+ athe vugh 


1s 
Fow Ler (Sydney) The Wills of Jane Kan- 
whistle. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Jane Kanwhistle was an objectionable old lady who 
left her fortune to one nephew and direéted him to pay 
1 large sum to another nephew, thirteen months after 
provided that he had committed a crime 
ths and had es« uped prison 


net ck ith, 
very day for twelve m« 


i 


kept it up tor some time and how he got out of it 


vhat happened to his cousin—are they 


ord ? 


LEDERER (Joe) Flowers tor Cornelia. Trans 
lated by Basil Creighton. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

The Story ot the loves of Cornelia and Ali. Lite 
not all bliss, but Cornelia, short of 
her first husband for 


1 cargo boat is 
noney, travels by it to appeal t 
funds. On th ‘ meets her tate, and thereafter 
othing n t yut th happiness ot the beloved 


LinpsaAYy (Kathleen) Storm Maiden. Jenkins. 


7s. 6d. net. 


s not always , ung man, jilted on his 
advertises t another bride and gets 


But that is wh Waring’s luck when 
to his lite Events in Carmania 


ind Diar 


va is freed at last 


LLEWELLYN (Alun) Jubilee John. Being the 
Record of a Pilgrim’s Progress through an 
\rabian Night. Barker. 7s. 6d. net. 


| ove hin laken ot 


jul 
$ companions and 
ece, Elen John, 


he escapes trot n 
His vreat-t 
oft ta iy iS in charye ot 


him off to Wales at the end of a 


vertect da his disappearance and goes it 
irch ot hu t resultant wild goose chase will 


vlease the hear f Mr. Llewellyn’s already large circk 

f reader 

PupNgY (John) Uncle Arthur and _ other 
stories. Illus. by Richard Winnington. 


Longmans, Green. 7s. 6d. net. 


t Hat, which 
l-lephant 


HARI David Elderly t lé Shot. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

A “ Straight’ detective Stor Une cor 
Inspector Scott, in spite of the 


pse and six 


sible murderers. 








hampering of a superior officer, carries out his in- 
vestigations and ultimately arrives at the truth. Very 
refreshing Story after the mass of master criminals 
generally with mesmeric eyes that fill a large proportion 


of the crime novels of to-day. 


Wrtson (Alexander) Scapegoats for Murder. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 


Were they the work of 
\ good 


['wo mySterious murders ! 
the Austrian secret society ? Read it and sec 
story 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

\.L.A. BULLETIN, January, February, 1939. 
BLACKWELL, Catalogue 436, English Literature ; 
Catalogue 441, Greek and Latin Classics —THE 
LIBRARIAN, Februar 1939 rHI LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION RECORD, Februar 1939 rHE 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, January 1st, 15th, February 1st, 
1939 NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, January, 1939. 
rHE WELSH REVIEW, Vol. L, No. 1, February, 


1939 


Scottish Library Association 
ln afpliation 7] ith | Dé Librar) 1 ssoctation). 
Tue fourth annual Summer School of Library 
Practice organised by the Scottish Library 
\ssociation will be held at Newbattle Abbey 
College from June 24th to July 1st next. The 
principal aim of the School is to give assistance 
to those who are Studying for the examinations 
of The Library Association, but the Syllabus 
has been designed so that the lectures will be of 
value to those who are not personally con- 
cerned with examinations or those who have 
already taken certificates and wish refresher 
courses. Courses of leétures will be given by 
Messrs. A. Strain, Glasgow (Intermediate : 
cataloguing); W. B. Paton, Airdrie (Inter- 
mediate: classification); SS. |. Marks, 
Dumfriesshire (Elementary: administration 
and classification); |. Forsyth, Dunfermline 
Elementary : literary history and cataloguing); 
R. Butchart, Edinburgh (Library of Congress 
and Subjeét Classifications) and W. E. C. 
Cotton, Scottish Central Library for Students 
Regional Bureaux and co-operative catalogu- 
ing). The Inaugural Address will be given by 
Professor James Drever of Edinburgh 
University. The Prospectus will be available at 
in early date, but those interested are requested 
to communicate with the Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
\. G. MacKay, Midlothian County Library, 
9, Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh, 3, as 

soon as possible. 





